"ADDRESS - 
& TO 'LHE 

PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
| AND IRELAND, > 


EX HOR TIN 0, 
FROM THE RECENT INSTANCES OF DISAFFECTION, 
" ENS. 
THE HORROR TO WHICH THEY WERE EXPOSED, 


D CONTINUE PEACE ABLE : 


2. From the difficulty of effecting a Revolution, under cir- 
cumſtances which attach the nation to its government, 
notwithſtanding of ſome real evils admitted on all hands. 


2. From the uncertaln iſſue of ſuch an experiment. a 


3. From the folly of contending for what we already poſſes 
in the moſt perfect degree, Liberty and Equality; and 


af allowing others to impoſe upon us the belief of being 
oppreſſod by erils:which we do not feel, and which do 


- not exiſt. 
4 From the conſideration that the taxes in general fall 
upon that part of the community which is beſt able to 
dear them; at Jeaſt, that they do not affect the La- 
bourer, the Mechanic, the Manufacturer, nor the Mer- 
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ADDRESS, ce. 


Friends, Brethren, and Countrymen, 


IN a day of political ferment, when men 
are actuated by the impulſe of the moment, 
| when the latent ſpark of diſcontent is kind- 
led in the mind, and all is buſtle and con- 
fuſion— the ſtill ſmall voice of reafon can 
ſcarcely be heard. So much are we blind- 
ed with paſſion and prejudice, that every 
thing which wears the complexion of ſobri- 
ety, ſq oppoſite to the ſtate of our own 
minds, appears unworthy of our regard. 
Nothing but ſome great national calamity 
can bring us to a juſt ſenſe of our pitiable 
ſituation in ſuch a caſe ; and happy are the 
people who, when thus brought to ſuch a 
ſenſe, do not find themſelves in a condition 
altogether wretched and deplorable ! Truſt- 
ing, however, that ſuch. a phrenſy is now 

near 
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near an end, I will venture a few ideas up- 
on the ſubject, which will ſerve as a cau- 
tion, againſt the arts of the wicked, and tend 
to confirm the principles of the loyal. 


It is with the body politic—it is with na- 
tions as with the human conſtitution.” A 
long and uninterrupted ſeries of perfect caſe 
and tranquility engenders a kind of diſeaſe 
of itſelf. - A perſon naturally - fickens of 


health who has hardly an idea of trouble: 


and it is juft ſo with nations: For the reſt- 
leſs ſpirit of man, always on the rack of in- 
vention, will, in the midſt of eaſe, artfully 
find or. think it finds cauſe of diſquiet. 


This is founded in a ftrong principle of our 


nature, which prompts us to be vigilant of 

our rights, and even to look to the diſtance 

of poſterity in framing and ſecuring them. 
Many, my friends, are the political opi- 


nions ſet forth at this time regarding theſe 


happy iſlands ; and, as a few evils actually 

exiſt, (of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter), they 

are magnified to the moſt prodigious and a- 

larming height. Where are the people who 

enjoy greater national eaſe and tranquility 
5 


: . * . than \ 


1 ) 


than ourſelves ? Indeed it is certainly the 
greateſt that imperfect human nature can 
admit. Freedom and liberty here open the 
path to immortal fame and honour, to all 
without exception who have genius and a- 
bility to purſue them; and every attempt 
to create diſturbances in the ſtate would evi- 
dently demonſtrate that we are ſick of pro- 
ſperity from our ignorance of adverlity. 
Many are the enemies of Britain. Long 
has ſhe been the envy of ſurrounding na- 
tions; but I muſt alſo ſay, many are her 
friends. We are prompted to change our 
form of government, as if it were a trivial 
affair. But through what ſeas of blood 
muſt we' paſs till that is effected? And 
when it is accompliſhed, how can we aſſure 
ourſelves it is to render our condition in 
life more comfortable? Are there not good 
grounds to be afraid it may unhappily pro- 

duce an effect altogether the reverſe? 
Truſt me, my friends, whatever may be 
he language of deſigning men, a change of 
government cannot be effected here ſo eaſi- 
ly as in France, notwithſtanding the horror 
zhich' has been occaſioned there by ſuch a 
change. 


ing ſtate of our trade, manufactures, and | 
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change. There, deſpotiſm and arbitrary 

power were the very vitals of the govern. | 

ment. A ſenſe of the frequent uſurpation 

of their property could not be forgotten by - | 

the people. The ſummary manner of trial, 0 
and the perpetual oblivion into which the 

condemned were buried in the Baſtile j— : 

theſe, my friends, were more than ſufficient | 

to rouſe a nation from the deepeſt lethargy A 

to the moſt deſperate meaſures. Who would h 

not, in ſuch a caſe, ſaerifice their lives and N _ 

fortunes to the cauſe of liberty? You are h 

told that the French were at as great eaſe Gal 

and quiet as the Britiſh ſubjects when the * 

Revolution began; and that I readily grant; nel 

un! 

virt 

wot 

he 

orn 

en 

ora 


But, alas ! the principles upon which their 
government were founded, were only like 
aſhes under ſome combuſtibles, hid but not 
extinguiſhed ; and though, from the peace- 
able temper of their late monarch, they felt 
little of their power, yet they were lable to 
be rouſed by the moſt trifling accident, and 
kindled into a flame; whereas the flouriſh- 


commerce, have formed a ſtrong and indiſ- 
ſoluble attachment to the Britiſh govern- I 


ment 


CE] 

ment, which no internal power ariſing from 
the diſcontented is'ever able to ſhake. Add 
to this, the extreme ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition into which popery, as well as ar- 
bitrary power, had ſunk the nation; and 
you have before you the cauſe of that una- 
nimity, as well as ferocity, exerciſed in ſup- 
prefling the royal power. I do not mean 
from this to ſignify my regret of the over- 
throw of deſpotiſm. Among the friends of 
real liberty but one ſentiment can exiſt, and 
that a ſentiment of exultation upon this 
ſubject; and, were the dark ſhades thrown 
on the picture by the deeds of thoſe infer- 
nal murderers only removed, a pure and 
unmixed pleaſure would naturally fill every 
virtuous mind in' ſurveying it. What I 
would ſignify is, that people of this ſtamp 

more eaſily wrought upon to effe& the 
the purpoſes of revolution, whatever be the 
form of government againſt which deſigning 
nen may think fit to direct their fury. © Ig- 
rich. orance is the mother of ſuperſtition, en- 
huſiafm, and all manner of deluſion, which, 
mong ignorant nations, frequently occaſion 
ve" Phe moſt dreadful diſorders. An inſtructed 
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and intelligent. people are more decent and 
orderly. than an ignorant and ſtupid one. 
They are more, diſpoſed to examine, and 
more capable of ſeeing through the inter- 
eſted complaints of faction and ſedition, 
and are upon that account leſs apt to be 
miſled into any wanton or unneceſſary op. 
poſition to the meaſures of government.” 
In Britain, that happy iſland, the envy. of 
the world, matters are very different indeed 
from what has been repreſented of France. 
Here the power of the people is delegated 
to a government conliſting of King, Lords, 
and Commons, wherein monarchy, ariſto- 
cracy, and democracy, are as wiſely. com- 
pounded, and as perfectly tempered, as the 
nature of this imperfect ſtate of things can 
admit; and this power acts with all the dig- 
nity, deſpatch, and efficacy, for the general 
intereſt, which can be deſired. Here, in 
place of having your property the ſport-c 
arbitrary power, it is protected from the 
depredations of the moſt powerful. Have 
you ſuffered an injury? you can obtain re 
dreſs. Are you charged with a crime? yo 
can only be condemned by the voice ol 
2 yo 
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your equals, in ſolemn jury. This is the 
glorious boaſt of every Britain, even to the 
meaneſt beggar. And how often does the 
law infli& condign puniſhment upon the 
opulent oppreſſor, while the peaſant, who 
is maliciouſly impeached, eſcapes with ho- 
nour ! Are there not many recent inſtan- 
ces of tyrannical ſhipmaſters meeting a de- 
ſerved puniſhment for their wanton cruelty 
to their ſailors? The law is wiſely made, 
even for the meaneſt of us. It is true, 
that, in ſeeking redreſs, many diſagreeable 
circumſtances attend often all our mea- 
ſures; but, though theſe may ſometimes 
be imputed to the lawyer, they can never 

be aſcribed to government. | 
Thomas Paine, thatgreat UP" paints 
to you, in glowing colours, the beauty of 
the French conſtitution, and the happineſs 
of all who chooſe to follow them in the path 
of reform. And, to perſuade us to imitate 
their example, he tells us we have no con- 
ſtitution af all in Britain. The grounds u- 
pon which he founds his approbation of the 
French conſtitution are the principles of 
their repreſentation ; but on this ſubje& he 
B ſtates 


t wo } 


ſtates a flagrant falſehood. He fays, that 
the French conſtitution allows the privilege 
of voting for a member of the National Aſ- 
ſembly to every man who pays a tax equal 
to five ſhillings per annum. But the caſe is 
thus: Every F renchman of twenty-five years 
of age, who pays a tax equal to three' days 
labour, and is not a hiredſervant, nor a bank- 

rupt, nor the ſon of a deceaſed bankrupt, 
ſhall be allowed to vote for a member of an 
aſſembly, which aſſembly ſhall chooſe ano- 
ther body of electors, which body ſhall be- 
come conſtituents or voters for members to 
repreſent themſelves in the National Conven- 
tion. This is the motely figure of French 
repreſentation, © whereby at every ſtage the 
free citizens are excluded from their natural 
rights by additional qualifications i in point 
of property. Yet this is the ſyſtem we 
are told which is to aboliſh ariſtocracy. 
Thus, in the formation of the legiſlative bo- 
dy, the French National Aſſembly have, in 
the refinement of their metaphyſics, loſt the 
primary obje& which they contemplated, 
namely, a compound of three different ob- 
jects of repreſentation, the perſons, property, 
15 and 
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1 
and the territory which the people inhabit.“ 
This is a genuine ſtate of the matter, and 1 
am convinced it is ſufficient to overthrow 
the credit of any man, even Paine himſelf, 
with - all his boaſted popularity : For what 
man of truth and candor could have the im- 
pudence to aſſert ſo glaring a falſehood? But 
this being a point of great magnitude for 
him, and its having little chance of being 
known among thoſe whoſe minds he intend- 
ed to inflame, he has ventured it freely, in 
order to complete the happy picture which 
exhibits the freedom of the French nation: 
And what, my friends, may we, who are no 
politicians, not conclude againſt him, ſince 
he is found to want truth and integrity? In- 
deed this very want points but to us that 
ſome other motive than friendſhip to Britain 
has induced him to write his inflammatory 
papers. 

I muſt now, according to ntomiſe, take no- 
tice of a few real evils, which actually ex- 
iſt; and theſe are, firſt, the long duration of 
parliaments, ſecondly, the very unequal re- 
preſentation of the people. As to the firſt, 
there is 2 more evident than this, that 

| * there 
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there ſhould be a frequent recurrence to 
the people for election, becauſe it is their 
only ſecurity for the fidelity of the agent. 
It is the only practicable reſponſibility, 
<« whereby the repreſentative is bound; and 
it is clear the ſeven years parliaments wea- 
ken the reſponſibility too much; yet, let 
it always be remembered, that even upon 
the much boaſted French ſyſtem, there is leis 
dependence upon the conſtituent than in 
England, owing to the mode of election. 
As to the ſecond, the unequal repreſentation 
of the people, this has ariſen in a great mea- 
ſure from the very progreſs of improvement. 
It is certain that the nation was more equal- 
ly repreſented, when parliaments were firſt 
held in the reign of Henry III. in 1264, or 
in the reign of Edward I. in 1295, when 
they aſſumed the form in which they have 
continued, ever fince, than it is at this day. 
Towns which then exiſted are now in ruins, 
not a ſtone left upon another, yet fill re- 
preſented, while many manufacturing towns, 
which then had no exiſtence, now make a 
diſtinguiſhed figure, and are not repreſented. 
Trial by jury in civil caſes is a favourite 
object 
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object of many, and by ſuch will naturally 
rank in the liſt of grievances. But, when 
we conſider the immenſe loſs of time to in- 
dividuals which would be occaſioned by ſuch 
very frequent attendance, and conſequently 
the loſs of national wealth tothe.community, 
which conſiſts in the labour of its members, 
and add to this its tendency to derogate from 
the ſolemnity of juries in general, we will find 
little cauſe of complaint or diſſatisfaction u- 
pon that ſcore. But, for all our real grievan- 
ces, my friends, there is a ſure remedy, with- 
out laying violent hands on the government, 
whereby youyourſelves, as well as others, will 
certainly be overwhelmed in diſtreſs and mi- 
ſery. Apply in a legal and conflitutional man- 
ner to parliament, and you may depend u- 
pon it that your ſuit will be attended to, and 
your grievances redrefſed. Let a loyal peo- 
ple be jealous of their real right, and they 
will find a parliament ready to ſupport and 
maintain them; but never, till the caſe is deſ- 
parate indeed, put your hand to the ſword, 
and appeal to heaven, the judge of contro- 

verſies. | 
From the uncertain iſſue. Never forget 


how 
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and new model government; for you can no 


than you could tell how much of your houſe 
would burn, were you to apply ever ſo ſmall 
a ſpark to it, in order quickly to conſume 
a part you might. happen to think ugly or 
deformed. Did the firſt promoters of a re- 
volution in France imagine, think you, that 
ſuch awful conſequences as have happened 
were to flow from their firſt motion of a 
reform? no- They really had in view on- 
ly a moderate reform of abuſes in their go 
vernment, which were much more flagrant 
than any thing here. But, in proceſs of time, 
when the minds of the people were aver- 
heated with that intemperate zeal which has 
ever diſtinguiſhed them, the very modera- 


became their crime, and many of them ſuf- 
fered death by that worthleſs rabble by 
whom the kingdom was in a manner go- 
verned. Think on the fate of the worthy 
the Honourable Rochfocauld, who was ſtab- 
bed by his own tenants, in ſight of his un- 


| * happy family, though he was a moſt ſincere 
1 Oy | friend 


how dangerous an experiment it is to alter 


more tell to what length matters may go; 


tion of thoſe who firſt conducted matters 
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friend ef the people; conſider the melan- 
choly fate of M. de la Fayette, one of thoſe 
yery officers who firſt imported the princi- 
ples of civil liberty from America, where he 
had ferved with TI er during 
the war. 

He was no leſs ſincere in his endeavour 
to promote a temperate reform. * He was 
the firſt who brought an impeachment a- 
gainſt Monſieur Collonne, the then miniſter 
and finaneier, and was active in his oppoſi- 
tion to the regiſtration of the edi& for new 
taxes, the moſt popular of all meaſures. Yet, 
ſuch is the jealouſy of reformers, that he un- 
juſtly loſt the confidence of the nation, af- 
ter they had intruſted him with the com- 
mand of the army, But the renovation of 
the conſtitution, the limitation of the mo- 
narchy, and not the murder of the peaceful 
king, being his aim, no ſooner did he find 
the meaſures of the reigning party oppoſite 
to his views, than he abandoned their ſan- 
guinary cauſe, and went over to the Auſtri- 
ans. The jealouſy of the King of Pruſſia 
conſtrued this act into the ſineſſe of a ſpy, 
and committed, him to priſon. In this ſitu- 

ation, 
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ation, with only che - ſad variety of new 
turnkeys, and new priſons, he has ever ſince 


been deprived of. that ef, ai 
contended ! _ 

But, beſides theſe, there are many more 
who might rank in the mournful lift. To 
what a dreadful pitch of ferocity did the 
minds of the people arrive, when they were 
capable of being inſtigated to ſuch unheard 
of murders, by thoſe helliſh raſcals Marat, 
Roberſpierre, &c. whoſe names will be tran- 
{mitted with infamy to poſterity ! Such 
however are the fatal effects of breaking the 
bands of government, and difſolving every 
tie divine and human, whereby the mind is 
reſtrained from indulging its paſſions. 

From the abſurdity of ſeeking liberty and 
equality, being already in our poſſeſſion. Let 
us now conſider the obje& to be obtained 
by this revolution. Liberty and equality, I 
think, expreſs the whole. Now what liberty 
would you defire more than the liberty of 
doing what you pleaſe, provided it does not 
injure your neighbour ? (for this is the civil 
liberty we enjoy). We are alſo bound by o- 
bligations moral and religious, whereby we 

2 are 


E 

Irre hindered from hurting ourſelves; and 
© || who in his right judgment would wiſh to 
© de free from ſuch reſtraints? By theſe our 
happineſs, both here and hereafter, are ſe- 
cured; The comfort of ſociety, and the ſafe- 
ty of individuals, are equally - the fruit of 
ſuch - reſtraints; A liberty to hurt your 
neighbour, which is the liberty of licenti- 
ouſnefs, implies, the greateſt of all abſurdi- 
ties ; for your neighbour muſt of courſe 
have the ſame liberty to hurt you, elſe he 
vould complain it is not a free country. 
hus, it is plain, were your preſent liberty 
increaſed in the ſmalleſt degree, you would 
bein a conſtant ſtate of warfare with all a- 
ound you, which would be a pretty ſort of 
iberty, indeed. Happy thoſe who enjoy 
he liberty of Britons ! They can fit com- 
ortably under their own vine, and under 
heir own. fig-tree, without any to make 
em afraid. They can cultivate their own 
ortune, in whatever way they may be ſitu- 
ted in life, according to their own mind, 
nd enjoy the fruit of their induſtry under 
he prometion of _ law. 
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Here no purveyor can levy for govern- 
ment in proportion to your apparent wealth. 
You pay only in general in proportion to 
your actual ability to conſume the neceſſa- 
ries, or luxuries of life, (which will ſoon ap- 
pear), and the produce of your labour-and 
induſtry will accumulate to you and . 
continually. 

As to Equality, many and curious are 
the opinions. The poor wretch who begs, 
ſays he muſt be equal to the labourer, the 
plowman to his maſter, and the tenant to 
his landlord! That thoſe fortunes which 
are above the medium muſt fall, and thoſe 
under it muſt riſe, till every individual be 
put upon the ſame level in point of wealth 
and fortune! But this doctrine is ſo very 
groſs and ridiculous, that the bare mention 
of the different claims in this agrarian law 
is ſufficient to expoſe its abſurdity. So long 
as men are endowed with different powers 
both of body and mind, ſo long will there 
naturally be a difference of fortune and ſub 

ordination of ranks. Were any law eve 

to make it otherwiſe, we might have equal: 

ty with a vengeance; but we ſhould no lon 


ge 
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ger enjoy liberty. Thus the induſtry and 
activity of one would be made ſubſervient 
to the idleneſs and inactivity of another, 
and would ſo effeQtually encourage idleneſs, 
that it would pervade all ranks, degrees, 
and conditions of life. It would deprive 
the moſt active of the ſtimulus-to induſtry, 
and force them thus to exclaim, What! 
* ſhall we. ſpend our time in providing for 
* the very drones of ſociety thoſe things 
* which they have no title to enjoy, while, 
* ;feer all our labour and induſtry, we can 
only obtain an equal ſhare with them? 
Are theſe the happy laws of equality, 
* which encourage idleneſs, check induſtry, 
* and promote vice? Some think that e- 
quality means their own advancement to 
the higheſt ranks in life, and that thoſe 
they ſupplant ſhall deſcend to fill heir ſta- 
tion, and be obliged, in their turn, to feel 
all the hardſhips and fufferings which had 
lately been their lot. But this is not Equal- 
ity. It only places matters juſt as they were, 
with this difference, that the ſturdy beggar 
is uppermoſt! What a fine government 
ſhould we then have! What fine ſalutary 


laws ! 
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laws! What a worthy executive power | 
The fortunes, and not the virtues of our 


governours being thus augmented, ſhould 


we not have cauſe to expect a partiality for 


thoſe very vices which the laws ought to pu- 


niſh with ſeverity? This needs little illuſtra- 
tion. The ſmalleſt attention to the donduct 
of thoſe who are raiſed to eminence from no- 
thing even from want, will ſatisfy any one 


of the conſequences we might expect upon 


ſuch a commutation of fortunes. The farmer 


may complain of the preſent landlords; the 


labourer of the preſent farmers; but we have 
living inſtances of farmers becoming lairds 
and oppreſſing their tenants, and of plow- 
men taking land and playing the tyrant 


_ their ſervants. - The r nettle 


* grows on the dunghill— put a beggar 
© on horſe-back he'll ride like a devil.” As 
to the comfort of ſuch a change, even to 
thoſe who complain moſt, (the lower ranks,) 
were they to obtain their wiſh, and be ad- 
mitted into the company of the gay and 
the learned, I think their condition would 
be no unfit emblem (if I may uſe a bold 
ſimilitude, ) of that of the wicked if admit- 


ted 


1 
ted to heaven. They could not reliſh ſuch 
company, and would ardently with to re- 
turn to their grovelling condition! So nice- 
ly are our ideas and views of things acco- 
modated to our reſpective conditions in life, 
that any material change would mar in- 
ſtead of mending our enjoyment and feli- 
city. We ſhould remember, that while the 
rich appear to enjoy much from their afflu- 
ence, that they alſo feel much anxiety and 
care from the ſame cauſe. The very 


thought of the uncertainty of all earthly 


bliſs is to them an oppreſſive load; and, as 
you cannot partake of their enjoyments, ſo 
neither are you diſtreſſed with their ſuffer- 
ings, of which perhaps you have no idea. 
The rich are not objects of envy, but the 
contented are. Indeed contentment is the 
greateſt of all riches. Learn then that vir- 
tue and you will acquire more happineſs 
thereby than the poſſeſſion of all the gold 
in the univerſe could bring, In this point, 
you may aſpire to Equality with the moft 
wealthy, without injuring him—but with 
reſpect to the more finite, and leſs divi- 
ſible poſſeſſions of gold and fitver, which 

j belong 
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belong to the individuals. of ſociety, there 
is a law. againſt invading them. And in 
whatever. manner one attempts to diſpoſſeſs 
the owner, he is as culpable as the high- 
way robber, and expoſes himſelf to an igno- 
minious death by the laws of men, yea, and 
damnation itſelf by the law of God! 
+. InGreatBritainandIreland wepoſleſs, as has 
been defined, the moſtperfe# liberty, both civil 
and religious, and we alſo enjoy equality in 
the only rational manner in which it can be 
enjoyed. We have the ſame protection of 
the laws to ſecure our perſons and property, 
and of courſe the ſame encouragement to 
induſtry with the moſt wealthy: And, ſhould 
fortune ſmile upon our endeavours, we 
may equal, if not ſurpaſs him, both in 
wealth and conſequence in the world. 
There are recent inſtances of individuals ri- 
ſing from a very poor begining to figure in 
the higher circles of life. Induſtry, then, is 
the direct road to that equality to which 
it is &1ghly criminal to. aſpire in any other 
Beware, my friends and countrymen, of 
attributing to government any of thoſe evils 
| which 
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which belong to Society itſelf. Of this fart 
are many which ariſe from that venality 
and corruption which in this country per- 
vades almoſt all ranks of people, and which 
no reform, no revolution whatever is com- 
petent to redreſs. | 
If you do not really find ſome intolerable 
and grievous burden impoſed upon you by 
government, do not allow another to impoſe 
that belief upon your mind. Such evils can- 
not exiſt without being felt, and you only are 
capable of feeling your own ſores. Many, 
under the ſpecious name of reform, with to 
haſten on a revolution of government. They 
repreſent taxes as a grievous burden. But 
we all know the end for which taxes are im- 
poſed ; and we ſee exertions making by the 
legiſlature to remit them. But, when we 
fairly conſider the nature of taxes, and how 
they operate upon individuals in the inferi- 
or ranks of life, and that they are finally 
repaid by their employers, we find leſs par- 
tiality in the law-makers who impoſe them, 
and leſs hardſhip in paying, as we only ad- 
vance the taxes, than we were apt to ima- 
gine. | 
Some 
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Some articles of conſumption may indeed 
be too heavily aſſeſſed, ſo as to drive the con- 
ſumer to the uſe of ſomething elſe as a ſub- 
ſtitute; but this always points out the reme- 
dy of itfelf, and has accordingly; on ſeveral 
occaſions been attended to effectually. No 


neceſſary and uſeful tax can affect a trading 


people in a flouriſhing ſtate like Britain. Do 
not all artificers, manufacturers, and day 
labourers, charge the value of every new tax 
upon their employers, in the price of their 
commodities, or value of labour ? The ad- 
vanced price of ſuch manufactures as are 


real neceſſaries of life, ſuch as are uſed by. 
the lower ranks of the people, muſt be com- 


penſated to them by an advancement of their 


wages; and the middling and fuperior ranks: 


alone have cauſe. (if any cauſe exiſts) to 


complain of the taxes, becauſe it is evident 


they fall altogether upon them. 

Suppoſe, for a moment, all the taxes were 
at once remitted, the conſequence is plain. 
The price of the manufactured commodi- 


ty, and every article upon which they had 


fallen, and alſo the price of labour, would 


immediately fall. 
ders 
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They, are both alike charged on the 


and again charged by thoſe who uſe them m 


to their cuſtomers, on the articles in whi 
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> which 


they deal, or, on labour in which th hey. are 


employed. Let us take a yiew of the o- 
peration of the tax upon any one article, 


— 


(leather for example), by way of illuſtration. 
This tax naturally falls firſt upon that com- 
modity while in the hands of the tanner. 
The tanner is indemnified by t the price he 
receives from the ſhoemaker, and the ſhoe- 
maker adds it, (and that two with a pro- 
fit), to the former price' of his ſhoes. His 
cuſtomers conſiſt of people of all ranks, the 
labourer, the mechanic, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, who all charge it on labour, 
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and goods, and are finally repaid. "The far- 


mer alone can add nothing to the 


D 


price of 
grain in order to indemnify him, as that 
article 
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| article is regulated by a thouſand circum 55 


ſtances, and caſualties. He muſt have re- 
courſe to the proprietor of land, whoſe rent 
muſt naturally fall, But this, too, will not 
happen v while the demand for land is great 
and increaſing, till a bankruptcy among © the 


farmers make it indiſpenſible. 
The operation of all taxes is ſimilar to the 


| above; and 1 it is therefore evident that thoſe 


who are moſt diſpoſed to complain, I mean 
the lower orders of the people *. have the 
leaſt reaſon. Indeed they have none at 


: Were the country indeed either ſtationa- 


* It is a curious fact, that a workman's taxes do not 
amount to three ſhillings and fourpence a year. Thus, 
60 ſhirts, and ſtockings in proportion, require 

3 lib, hard ſoap at 24d. per lib. I. o o 61 
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ty, or on the decline, with reſpect to trade, 
then the taxes would have a real weight, and 
would infallibly produce the moſt grievous 
complaints ; becauſe it is plain that, in ſuch 


caſes, the labourer could not raiſe his wages, 


nor the manufacturer his goods. Trade 


would turn languid, and all ranks would feel 


the - ſeverity of thoſe taxes which they 
ſhould no longer have the means of throw- 
ing upon the ſhoulders of the more opulent. 


A ſpirit of parſimony would ſucceed to a 


ſpirit of profuſion, as every. one would evi- 


. dently ſee that he could no longer expect 


to be indemnified, either from his land, his 
trade, or manufactory. A man of great e- 
minence, Sir Matthew Ducker, in ſpeaking 
of taxes, ſays, © ſome certain taxes are in the 
price of certain goods, ſometimes repeated 
and accumulated four or five times.” And 
this is perfectly juſt with regard to taxes u- 


pon the neceſſaries of life. In the price of 


leather, for example, you muſt pay not on- 
ly for the tax upon the leather of your 
own ſhoes, but alſo for a part of that upon 
thoſe of the ſhoemaker and tanner. You 


muſt alſo pay for the tax upon the ſalt, ſoap, 


and 
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and che which theſe people conſume 


"while engagell in your ſervice, and the tax 
"upon the leather which the ſalt-maker, the 


| Wap maker, and the candle- maker conſume 


while in your ſervice. 4 
Tou will fay perhaps that "many people 


_have 1 no trade, n nor goods, upon Which they 
can lay the taxes, ſo as to obtain” indemni- 
i fication ; that indeed their only trade is to 
E conſume,” and that, with a very finall re- 
venue, they have themſelves and family to 


_ſupport. This you will ſay is a pitiful ſitu- 
"ation. But reflect, that the misfortunes of 
individuals, i in whatever manner they are 
brought upon them, whether by their own 


improvident conduct, or by that unſeen 


hand which regulates the fortunes of men, 
can never be aſcribed to government. In- 
duſtry and genius, properly directed, will ſel- 
dom miſs their reward; and a variety of mo- 
_ tives, both natural and moral, conduce to 
. make us active in providing againſt futurity. 
Exertions of this kind are not always ſuc- 
ceſsful; but natural evil will often produce 
moral good. Our true felicity does not 


depend upon our wealth, It is the ration- 
al 
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al enjoyment of what we have, however 
little, and not merely the poſſeſſion of mueh 
wealth, which conſtitutes true happineſs. 
But, whatever may be either the cauſe or 
effect of ſuch inequality, they can never be 
aſcribed to our government, as fuch happen 
in all kinds of governments. 

In this imperfect ſtate of things, would it 


not be more furpriſing to find perfection in 


any thing, than to find that all things par- 
take of the ſame ĩimperfection? A variety of 
trials are no doubt appointed for us here, 
and that wiſely, according to circumſtances. 
On the one hand, poverty and affliction, with 


a ſad train of evils, are the lot of many, while, 


on the other, riches and honour: They have 


each a natural tendency to try our virtue, 


and, if rightly uſed; will improve it. The 


atheiffical French have withdrawn the prop 
of adverſity, by undermining religion ; and 


this will of courſe withdraw the ſecurity of 
the rich and affluent : but let us never ſub- 


ſcribe to they creed, either religious or poli- 


tical. 
Suffer me now to give you an inſtance or 
vo of the judicious manner in which taxes 


- are 
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are impoſed upon the Britiſh ſubject, in com- 
pariſon with that by which they are laid on 
by ſtates truly republican. Taxes upon all 
thoſe articles of ſpeedy conſumpt are laid on 
in the hands of the dealers, and every one 
pays his ſhare exactly in proportion to what 
he buys, while in Holland and other. ſtates 
the people pay a yearly tax for liberty to 

. . conſume them. Even tea drinking is taxed 
in Holland in this manner. Again, on ar- 
ticles of ſlow conſumption, ſuch as plate, and 
coaches, a licence is paid by the year of five 
. ſhillings per hundred ounces of the former 
and 20 ſhillings per wheel of the latter; whic 
is much better than to redeem ſuch long an 
nuities at one hundred years purchaſe on the 
flirſt, and twelve or fifteen years of the {: 
cond article, which would very much er 
hance their prime coſt. Taxes upon the n 
ceſſaries of life are much higher in many 1 
ther countries than in Britain. Duties up "cal 
flour and meal at the mill, and bread at tl a ci; 
oven, take place in ſome ſtates, which hf of a 
raiſed theſe articles ſo high as to injure ii Sum 
trade of the people very much; while Behy 
the taxes in this country fall finally up hang 
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4 the employers without injuring the trade i in 
all | 7 degree whatever. F 

ak From all that has been ſaid; is there not 
ne I ſufficient reaſon to think that even thoſe, 
hat if any, who are intoxicated with the mad- 
ates ! dening fumes of political rage, might be 


y to able, by the bare conſideration of them, 


ed to diſſolve the magic ſpell, and admit 
reaſon and common ſenſe to their wonted 
dominion over their deluded minds? But, 
f five beyond a doubt, no man in his ſober ſenſes, 
who conſiders theſe things in the leaſt, can 
ever for a moment ſuffer himſelf to be im- 
poſed upon. He will not be ſo deluded by 
an thi the machinations of the diſcontented, as to 
relinquiſh that ſolid happineſs he enjoys for 
more than their ſophiſtical arguments could 
flatter him with, 

Exert the powers of your imagination to 
realiſe and bring to view all the horrors of 


* J a civil war, and they will ſerve you, in place 
ich! of a thouſand murders and maſſacres, as ar- 


IJgsuments againſt ſedition and diſaffection. 
Behold the venerable parent butchered by the 
hands of his ſon! and the ſon by the father! 
Behold the blood of the neareſt relations 


nile 
ly up 
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uniting, in one common ſtream, and tinging 
the rivers which augment the ocean! But, 
what of all things moſt increaſes the horror of 
the ſcene, Behold them recognizing, in the 
agonies of death, the features of the, dying ! 
Can any miſery be greater than this? To 
hat violent acts of ſuicide does it not con- 
duce! Domeſtic comforts are more than an- 
nihilated. The chearful wife, the indulgent * 
mother, are now in the agonies of frantic 
deſpair This, my friends, is no. artifi- 
cial colouring, to make fiction paſs for rea- 
lity; it is truth undiſguiſed. In all civil hi 
diſcord ſuch ſcenes, to a greater or leſſer de- FN... 
gree, always occur. Even in France, that I 
country, tamed for civility, has felt the hor- I 
rors of civil diſeord. In Britain, the ſtrug- 
gle, as has been obſerved, even in the caſe 
of great defection, muſt be more violent. 
Agriculture, manufactures, and trade,— In 
every thing flouriſh under the auſpices of ſo 
benign a government; and it is but natural 
for all concerned to aid in protecting them. 


Hence that ſteady oppoſition to the views | N 
of the diſcontented and ambitious. Thoſe $,;.. 


very people who would join you with zeal, 


in 


„„ 
in ſeeking a redreſs of grievances at a pro- 


, per juncture, will ſhun it at a period when 
1 the new fangled doctrines of a neighbour- 
* ing nation are flowing with ſo violent an 
8 impulſe upon the peaceful ſhores of Britain 
% and Ireland. Indeed, this tide is now hap- 
45 pily ebbing, and we have the brighteſt proſ- 
* of unanimity and concord in both theſe 
4 iſlands which can open to view. 


tea - pen of a tradeſman, who, in common with 
ivil ¶ his brethren, pays nominally a vaſt ſum in 
de- I taxes, will, I hope, have a happy effect. I 
that ¶ truſt the principles therein contained may 
hor- ¶ not be thought unworthy of being adopted 
rug; into the political creed of all my country- 
caſe men, and that they will af all times be uſe- 
| in promoting and confirming peace and 
good order. 


The printing of theſe ſheets having una- 
oidably been poſtponed beyond the time 
al which they were intended to make their 

E appear- 
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aft Theſe diſpaſſionate ſentiments, from the 
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appearance ;—the trial and execution af the 
the King of France“ ;—the declaration of 
war againſt all the world, who, on. that ac- 
count, were not already the enemies of the 
French ;—their progreſs under Dumourier, 
and ſubſequent retreat from Holland, with 
that accumulated miſery ariſing from their 
long want of bread and clothes ;—are cir- 
cumſtances which could not be compre- 
hended ; and they are here only mentioned 
ag u farther proof tow'awful it is to Tooſen 
the bands of civil authority, eſpecially i in a 
country where maze is. | 
loſt by a een. 7 


